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WATCHING FoR THE BEtRAM (NEW Moon). 


Tae long penalty imposed upon themselves by the more bigoted believers 
in the Mahometan faith is now speedily drawing to a close, and the 
bazaars are now more brilliantly illumined than ever, and thronged 
throughout the night by an immense concourse of spectators and pleasure- 
hunters. The old Turk, who was so morose and savage last week at the 
sight of a water-carrier by day, now softens down amazingly in his de- 
Meanour, and even goes so far as to stop and smooth down his beard and 
enter into patronizing converse with the vendors of sweet delicacies, with 
Whom he already bargains for a copious supply of their commodities, so 
VOL, Iv. 2A 
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soon as the first thenderimg report of the canmon from the Turkish 
batteries shall announce the advent of the long-looked-for Beiram. 

The cadi, and the mufti, and the mulzellim, and all the bigwigs in 
Antioch, are almost rabid from impatience and anxiety, longing for the 
pfopitious hour when the new moon shall be first deseried by the olemas 
from the minarets, and nervously fearful lest some envious clouds should 
arise to obscure the slight brilliancy of the young moon, and so render 
their fast of a few hours if not a whole day’s longer duration. Such an 
occurrence as the latter is a rare event; but nevertheless it has happened 
within our own sphere of knowledge, and we once knew the whole city 
of Antioch thrown into a state bordering upon distraction, because the 
old olema appointed to watch for the first lunar profile in the heavens, 
happened to fall asleep on his post ; and though the new moon had been 
visible to several of the natives who had scaled the loftier breaches of the 
old city walls to watch for its welcome appearance, yet were the people 
compelled to undergo twenty-four hours’ additional fast, because the 
feast had not been proclaimed in the usual form by cries from the minarets, 
followed by salvos of artillery. However, on the present occasion, we 
are supposed to be more fortunate. Every Turkish family is involved 
in bustle and confusion ; but they are merry withal, and singing songs, 
and hooting to neighbours, and are so far forgetful of their usual austere 
discipline as to wish their Christian neighbours good evening, and even 
offer, if they call on the morrow, to stand treat as far as a pipe of tobacco 
and a small cup of coffee goes. 

Fat sheep, that have been preparing against this festive occasion by 
being stuffed morsing, moon, and night with all kinds of delicacies, are 
brought forward and slaughtered in the streets, the father of the family 
acting as butcher; whilst the younger children dance round in extacies, 
clapping their hands at the fatness of the prostrate victim, and shrieking 
with delight at the fine dinner im perspective for the morrow, the pillaufy, 
and the yakmees, and the kobeys, and other like delicacies, to which they 
have been strangers for many a week past. 

But whilst the fathers are thus occupied out of doors, we 
mitted to take a within the secret limits of the harem, to gain 
this admission is ult indeed, or to gaim an insight impossible, save and 
exeept, as im @ur case, we happen to be the favoured occupants of a two- 
storied house which overlooks all the surrounding neighbours’ court-yards, 
and whence, earefully ensconced behind a thickly-trelliened window, which 
entirely excludes the possibility of our being seen, we can watch all 
the manceuvres of our neighbours. Were it not for this, the whole town 
would rise wp im arms, and our temerity meet with a rather unpleasant 
rebuff. We are, however, safe, and we note every action of the fair 
occupants of Hadgi Mustafa’s harem. Bless us, what a bustle they are 
in to be sure! Whole detachments of freshly-slaughtered fowls are being 
plucked and prepared, and carefully trussed by the youngest and the prettiest 
of the hadgi’s three wives, whose delicate little hands and fingers seem 
meet for better employment. She does not think so herself though, for 
she is singing away as merrily and as sweetly as a linnet, and her thoughts 
are all cecupied on the approaching three days’ festivities—how she will 
enjoy her swing in the gardens, and the flowers and the fine fruits, and 
the music and the dancing ; -but above all, she is in raptures with a new 
sitk dress and a pair of tinsel bracelets which the loving old Mustafa, 
her husband, has presented her with only the day before yesterday. All 
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this we gather, not from any imaginary interpretation of her thoughts, 
but from the snatches of conversation which pass between the three 
wives and the black slave girls, whenever they halt for a minute or two 
in the midst of their busy operations. 

Ali the other women are as active as bees: one is preparing the sweet- 
meats, and to judge from the quantity of sugar and rose-water, and almonds 
and spices, and twenty other nice ingredients, they will doubtless be 
capital palatable cakes; but of this we shall be better judges to-morrow, 
when, in accordance with a long-established and hospitable usage, every 
Turk supplies his next-door neighbour with samples of all the good things 
of which he himself is a partaker. 

The second wife—she with the gold ring in her nose and the large 
bangles—is deeply occupied in investigating the interior of a huge 
cauldron, containing boiled rice and finely-minced meat well mixed 
together. In her lap is a perfect forest of vine leaves, and with wonderful 
dexterity she extracts these one after another, and places in every leaf 
exactly so much of the rice and meat as can be rolled up in the leaf with 
convenience, and without any of the contents being lost, when the whole 
comes to be boiled in a cauldron, before being served up with lemon- 
juice and black pepper. This is a very favourite dish with all the 
inhabitants, as well as the resident Europeans and all in Syria, and conse- 
quently to excel in manufacturing it is a bone of contention amongst the 
women, and a distinguishing mark of high attainments in the culinary art. 

Countless pots, full of dainties, whose appetite-enticing odours reach 
our olfactory nerves, are simmering away pleasantly before the fire. 

The sun has set full twenty minutes, and we look up, and through the 
fast-gathering night decry the anxious watchmen on the minaret tops, 
peering between both hands in that direction whence they hope to discern 
the anxiously-awaited visitress. Suddenly a merry strain bursts almost 
simultaneously from twenty lofty minarets, and is caught up and re-echoed 
by a multitude of anxious spectators from the streets below. Little boys 
tush to the city gates with shrieks of delight, anxious to be in time to 
twee the first bright flash, and hear the first deafening report of the royal 
silute about to be fired: timid girls, urged on by a contrary inclination, 
huddle together and stuff cotton into their ears, so as to escape the shock 
secasioned by the roaring voice of the artillery: swarms of men are busy 
by the river-side washing their hands and feet, and going through all 
the necessary ablutions imposed upon them by the Koran before they 
resort to the Jamis or mosques to pray. In a few moments these mosques 
are crowded to excess, and nothing is heard in the silence of that hour 
save a mighty murmuring of many voices, as the Turks chant or mumble 
through their formula of prayer. 

This ceremony over, the feast of the Beiram has commenced ; and for 
three nights and three days there will be no interruption to the festivities, 
save for a short hour or two’s repose during the greater heat of the 
mid-day ; and then they seldom resort to their couches, being content to 
wrap themselves warmly in their meshlahs or cloaks, and so they sleep 
soundly to the pleasant music of the summer breeze as it rustles amongst 
the foliage of the trees, under whose friendly shade they recline, or lulled 
in their slumber by the rippling of the waters of the river and the mild 
gentle cooing of the turtle-dove. 

But the grand sight is the bazaars to-night: if they looked gay during 
the fast of the Ramadan, they are now brilliant in the extreme, and may 
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be compared to any one of the’ fabulous cities which in youth we loved 
to read of in the ‘ Thousand and One Nights’ Entertainments.’ There are 
no clumsy camels, or kicking mules, or obstinate donkeys, to obstruct one’s 
pathway or endanger one’s limbs—no, no! none of these are admitted 
on this festive occasion; and even if they were admitted, the camel- 
drivers, and the muleteers, and the donkey-boys are too much bent upon 
enjoyment themselves to give a thought to labour or the cares of this 
life. 

The streets are thronged with foot passengers, all decked out in their 
holiday attire. 

Step aside with me into this convenient corner, where we are free from 
the press of the multitude, and now take a survey of the countless lights 
which are of every colour of the rainbow; and in some cases all these 
colours are combined in one lamp. Look above aud across the street: 
suspended to stout cords, gracefully decorated with festoons of flowers 
and myrtle-boughs, are a perfect firmament of tiny little lamps in every 
shape and brilliancy of colour. Look higher still, and the tall minarets of 
the city seem to represent one perfect blaze of light: above these again is 
the vast canopy of heaven, studded with its transcendently-bright stars, the 
workmanship of that Infinite and Merciful Creator, whose long-suffering 
and pity are extended to all his creatures, be they of whatever creed, so 
that even the infidel, dark in understanding, is permitted to enjoy the good 
gifts of this world. As high as those stars of heaven are above these 
flickering lights of a few hours’ duration, so great and unspeakable is His 
love throughout all eternity. ' 

But our thoughts at present are unavoidably attracted to things far less 
profitable—the passing scene of life for the moment. 

Here comes a stately Turk, with highly-perfumed beard and long flowing 
robes of the richest texture: his aspect, though sedate, has something of a 
quiet internal enjoyment developed in it; so much so, that although it 
would be highly indecorous for him to smile, he can with difficulty 
refrain himself, so full is his heart: such ample justice has he done to 
the late dinner-party, at which he has played a good finger—we were 
going to say fork, but that would be quite out of place at a Turkish 
dinner-party. 

This is the cadi or judge of the city, a man learned in Oriental languages 
and laws, but which, however, does not protect him from the charge’ of 
being addicted to peculation. The present year has doubtless yielded him 
arich harvest, at the cost of many a poor man’s tribulation. He cares little 
for this, however, at the present moment, if ever he has been troubled 
with a twinge of conscience. He is richly clad, has costly rings on his 
fingers, and is followed by half-a-dozen sycophants, who try to outrival 
each other in whispering audibly his praises for the behalf of the passers-by. 

We dismiss him from our sight without any regret; and the next object 
that attracts attention is a group of giggling girls, all carefully mutfted 
up, yet not so closely as to prevent inquisitive eyes penetrating through 
the thin gauze that covers their pretty faces, and there distinguishing such 
roguish-looking eyes as will be sure to commit sad havoc with many a 
young man’s heart before they hie them to their homes again. ‘The 
object of their present mirth is the cadi just mentioned, and they make 
no secret of their encomiums, which, to say the truth, are not such as 
we ourselves should wish to have conferred upon us. 

* Their merry laugh has scarcely subsided in the distance, when a Jew 
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heaves in sight laden with a variety of saleable articles, and dressed out 
on this occasion as he never dresses even upon his own great festivals. 
If anything illustrates the march of civilization in Turkey, it is the fact 
of this man being found here at such an hour and on such an occasion. 
Twenty years ago he would have been set upon and torn to pieces, and 
considered by the Turks as defiling the atmosphere they breathe. Nothing 
of the kind occurs now, however; on the contrary, the best customers 
he hopes to meet with are Turkish ladies. They will be all flush of 
money to-night, and all dearly love finery, especially such flimsy tinselry 
as our friend the Hebrew has for sale. One great cause of his being 
protected is, that he is feared; not that he himself—poor harmless being— 
could contend with a furious multitude, but that he is under the protection 
of European consuls, and if anything in this world will deter a Turk 
from mischief, it is the fear of being brought in contact with these 
functionaries, whose influence with their own pashas is immense. 

But we have done with the Jew; and a thin, sombre individual, dressed 
in a long blue suit, with a black handkerchief round his fez, attracts our 
attention. Who can this be that ventures amongst the gaily-dressed 
multitude in such an undertaker’s suit? The reply is, that this is no less a 
personage than the banker of the pachalic, an Armenian by birth and 
ereed, and perhaps the wealthiest man within the city walls. Much wealth, 
however, has not contributed to much happiness or health in him; the 
richer he grows the more his whole energies are wrapt up in the one 
absorbing theme—gold. Besides the vast revenue yielded him by his 
official position as banker to the pachalic, he has, amongst other schemes, 
one means of acquiring wealth which adds little to his credit. 

If you observe he has now stopped, and is in earnest conversation 
with a robust-looking lad meagrely clad, and to all appearance in very 
poor circumstances. This is a poor countryman of his own. The banker 
makes a trade of procuring for all the Armenians that come to this city 
employment in the various callings of life; but he does this upon the 
express stipulation that as their salaries rise, so are they to double the 
annual fee which they stipulate to pay him for the consideration of getting 
them employment. None durst break through this parole given, for 
the banker’s influence at head-quarters is so great, that the delinquent 
could never hope to meet with even-handed justice: on the other hand, 
should any of his numerous protégés get into a scrape, he interests him- 
self on their behalf, and helps them with money and his influence, a guid 
pro quo kind of arrangement, from which the banker derives no small 
profit. 

Next to the banker, a noisy procession of youths, clad in grotesque 
costumes and preceded by a band of squealing musicians, excites our 
curiosity. We follow with the rabble, consisting mainly of half-naked 
little children, who, children like, are much addicted to mischief—witness 
our hat, which, from its grotesque shape, has excited not only their 
curiosity, but several less welcome tokens in the shape of half-eaten fruits 
and dried peas. Turning fiercely upon these juveniles we put them to 
instant flight, and availing ourselves of the protection of a ffiendly old 
Turk, follow on the heels of the noisy procession. 

At last we stop opposite to the massive portals of the Government 
House, which is wide open and brilliantly illumined. Here the youths— 
who prove to be the scholars of the Turkish school—go through a variety 
of ludicrous dances, singing lustily the while something about Beiram 
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and buxshish,* the only two words we can distinctly comprehend from 
the dunning noise kept up by the (drums) taboors, but which, especially 
the latter, from their familiarity, strike ominously on our ears, and we find 
ourselves unintentionally searching in our pockets for loose coppers to 
distribute amongst the noisy youngsters. , 

By-and-by the governor himself, attended by all his guests, makes his 
appearance in the balcony of the house, and then the noise becomes 
deafening and the riot indescribable. According to annual custom the 
Cowas Bashi comes down and distributes a large handful of coppers 
amongst these youthful marauders, and the governor incites them to 
prosecute their studies with assiduity. 

The multitude then moves on to visit the house of the eadi and other 
effendis, and we move on, too, but in a different direetion. This time we 
are homeward bound, with bed in perspective. But before we reach that 
latter desirable article of household furniture, we do stop for a few 
minutes in a little open space to watch the sports of a parcel of young 
girls and boys, who are wheeling round and round on a circular swing 
at a rate that makes one dizzy to gaze at. An occasional shout of 
laughter proclaims the mishap of some uulucky urehin who has fallen 
from his perch. He has not far to fall, however, and the chances are 
that in the course of an hour he will be up and down again, or rather, we 
should say, racing again—while we ourselves hope to be in the arms of 
Somnus. 

Thus ends the first day of the Beiram; to-morrow will be the same, 80 
will the next day, save and except the schoolboy procession, and with 


this addition, that the entire day will be spent in the gardens. 


F. A. N. 


THE TUNNY FISHERY. 


Iw more than one of our previous numbers we have made mention of the 
Thunny, or Tunny—a fish, the name of which is familiar to most readers, 
though we do not recollect anywhere having met with a description of it, 
and the method of catching it, which is at the same time accurate and 
popular. We will do our best to supply the deficiency. 

The Tunny is known among naturalists by the name of Scomber thyn- 
nus, or Thynnus vulgaris, and is considered to belong to the same family 
with the mackerel (Scomber scomber), or at least to one nearly allied to 
it. In general form it resembles the mackerel, but is thicker in propor- 
tion to its length, and shorter in the snout. The upper part of the body is 
bluish-black ; below it is of a silvery grey, with white spots. The 
mackerel is covered all over with scales so minute as to be only perceptible 
under close examination ; the scales of the tunny are scarcely more appa- 
rent except in the cheeks, where they are large, rough, and pointed, and 
form a sort of necklace, or rather corslet. But the most remarkable 
difference, at least to the unscientific observer, is its vastly superior size, 
which measures from three to seven feet, or sometimes more. Its weight 
is proportionate. Aristotle speaks of one which weighed fifteen talents, or 
twelve hundred pounds, and specimens weighing a thousand pounds are 
not unusual. In Sardinia, whenever it weighs less than a hundred pounds, 
they give it the name of scampirro, a diminutive derived from scomber. 


* A present or gift. 
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We might call such a fish a tunnikin. One from a hundred to three 
hundred pounds is considered as but a half-tunny (mezzo-tonno). The 
fishery of the tunny dates from the highest antiquity. It was established 
mainly at the two extremities of the Mediterranean, at the places where 
this sea contracts its channel, and where the migratory fish are forced to 
come more closely in contact with each other. To the Black Sea they 
resorted in myriads for the sake, it was supposed, of the great quantity of 
nutriment brought down by its numerous rivers, There they remained 


DEVELOPMENT AND INSTALLATION OF THE MADRAQUE IN THE SEA, 


during the summer, and it was on their passage to the Bosphorus that the 
Tichest captures were made. “ The Propentis” (Sea of Marmora), Gibbon 
tells us, “has ever been renowned for an inexhaustible store of the most 
exquisite fish, that are taken, in their stated seasons, without skill and 
almost without labour.” Among these, young tunnies were the most 
celebrated. They were supposed to have their origin in the Palus Meotis 
Sea of Azoph). Thence they followed the coast of Asia Minor, and the 

t were taken at Trebizond and Pharnacia, but they were then but 
mall. At Sinope (recently made memorable by the destruction of the 
Turkish fleet) they had already attained a size large enough for salting ; 
and that town, built upon an isthmus, and admirably situated for this 
fishery, derived immense profits from it; but it was more especially the 
tity of Byzantium, or Constantinople, which was enriched by this fish. The 
thoals of them that entered into the Bosphorus, near Chaleedon, met with 
a white rock, which, it was said, terrified them, and forced them to turn on 
the side of Byzantium, and to enter into the port, so that all the advantage 
of this fishery fell into the hands of the Byzantines, on which account 
Chalcedon was termed the City of the Wind, Cuvier is of opinion that in 
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consequence of this abundance of tunnies, the gulf in question received the 
name of the Golden Horn; though with more probability the epithet 
golden was expressive of the riches which every wind wafted from the more 
distant countries into the secure and capacious port of Constantinople, which 
from its curved form was termed the horn. ‘This prodigious quantity of 
fish still visits Constantinople, as in the times of the ancients. 

In the west of the Mediterranean, and for a short distance outside the 
Pillars of Hereules, or Straits of Gibraltar, the tunny fishery was still 
more ancient, having been established as early as the time of the Pheeni- 
cians. From that period this branch of industry was extended and per- 
petuated along these coasts. The salted preparations of fish from Spain 
and Sardinia were considered in the time of the Romans as superior to those 
from Constantinople, and were sold at a higher price. Their savoury 
quality was attributed to the quantity of acorns which fell from a small 
species of oak very common on these coasts, and the people were led to 
believe that it was at the bottom of the sea itself that the oaks grew which 
produced these acorns; and, strange to say, this opinion still survives 
unimpaired. The ancient geographer Strabo notes the places where men 
were stationed to give notice of the arrival of these fish, just in the same 
manner as M. Hommaire does the tunny-scopes in the entrance of the Black 
Sea, which we have described in a previous article. 

It is, however, in Catalonia, Provence, Liguria, Sicily, and Sardinia 
that this fishery is most actively carried on, principally in two ways, by 
the common tunny net, and another of a peculiar nature, which the French 
call madraque. By the first method, when the sentinel, who is posted on 
an elevated situation, has given the signal that a shoal of tunnies is 
approaching, and from what quarter, numerous boats set out under the 
direction of a commander-in-chief, range themselves in a curved line, and 
form, by joining their nets, an enclosure which terrifies the tunnies, and 
which is drawn closer and closer by adding fresh nets within the first, so as 
always to bring back the fish near the shore. When there remain buta 
few fathoms of water, a large and final net is spread, having at its extremity 
a lengthened bag, which is drawn to land, bringing the tunnies with it. The 
little ones are then taken out by the hand, and the large, after they have 
been killed with poles. ‘This fishery, as practised on the Goasts of Lan- 

‘guedoc, sometimes yields at a single cast two or three thousand quintals of 
these fish. 

Of the madraque a lively description is given by M. Révoil, of which 
we shall avail ourselves for the benefit of the English reader. The tunny 
itself he erroneously considers as a kind of dolphin; and, on account of its 
roving propensities, likens it (with more propriety) to an “ Englishman ”— 
meaning by the term, that variety of the human species which resides in 
England, and is notorious on the Continent for its propensity to make annual 
‘arrangements for spending the autumn in excursioning. 

Modern ichthyologists, according to this writer, maintain, since, that it 
enters the Mediterranean from the Atlantic Ocean, traverses the coasts of 
Africa and Asia until it reaches the Sea of Azoph, when it turns to the 
north, and returns by the coast of Europe. Others are of opinion that the 
scaly monster, the largest kind of fish admitted to the table of civilized 
men, is more erratic and less regular in its habits. ‘These naturalists main- 
tain that the mighty shoal enters by the Straits of Gibraltar and then 
divides ; some turn to the right, and pursue their course along the shores 
of Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, Egypt, and Asia Minor ; the others to the left, 
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along the European coast; and that those among them who escape the 
snares laid for them by the fishermen of the three continents, reunite at 
the entrance of the ocean, where they seek for safety during six months, to 
encounter, however, the same danger in the succeeding season. 

The tunnies frequent the coasts of the Mediterranean, because, according 
to the assertion of the fishermen, they find in the weeds which grow at the 
bottom of this great mass of salt water, a kind of nourishment which suits 
their tastes. These weeds, called “sea-acorns,” have originated the title 
applied to the tunny of “ sea-hog.” But one of the causes to which ought 
to be attributed the predilection of this fish to the Mediterranean, is the 
facility they find in depositing their spawn, especially on the shores of 
Sardinia, where the weeds grow so thick at the bottom of the water, that 
in some of the bays it is impossible to navigate a ship. Unlike other fish 
of the same race, they do not spawn at the mouths of rivers, but in the sea- 
weed which covers the rocks on the coast. 

The tunnies keep together in large shoals, and sailors relate that it is not 
unusual to see them play about in the track of a ship, either to enjoy the 
shadow which they project, or to avail themselves of the refuse thrown over 
from the galley. 

Nothing more curious can be conceived than a battalion of tunnies 
forming an immense parallelogram, and performing, without the least con- 
fusion or disorder, a series of military evolutions which would do credit to 
a well-disciplined regiment. It is even asserted that the order preserved is 
so exact that, if any one can calculate the number contained in the first 
tank of the shoal, nothing is easier than to arrive, by a simple operation of 
arithmetic, at the contents of the whole body. They advance only in bad_ 
weather ; but if the sea be calm they consider it a time for relaxation, and 
perform the most fantastic gambols on the surface of the water. To see 
them from the top of a rock or the yard of a ship, one might think 
one’s self present at the sports of a flock of goats in the middle of a verdant 


The more ancient methods of catching tunnies were by the harpoon and 
drag net. Fishing by the latter method was conducted as follows :— 

A dark night was selected, and the fishing-boat, with its nets on board, 
was rowed with muffled oars towards the spot where the tunnies had been 
observed at sunset. There the net was gently dropped into the sea, and 
one extremity attached to a buoy. This operation completed, and the net 
floating by the help of numerous corks, the boat passed in front of the 
shoal, and the fishermen raising a simultaneous shout, began to beat the 
water with poles and oars, screaming with all their might, to frighten the 
fish and drive them into the net. The tunnies, terrified at the phospho- 
rescent light of the sea (which in the Mediterranean is remarkably bril- 
liant), the noise and the general commotion, dispersed and darted into the 
meshes of the net. Meanwhile the fishermen, gathering in its two 
extremities, dragged it ashore and made a prize of the fish, sometimes, but 
very rarely, in considerable numbers, which they found entangled in the 
meshes. 

Observation of the peculiar habits of the tunny, suggested another method 
of fishing, as was the case with the salmon fishery in England. It had been 
Noticed that this fish, from whatever cause, never swims alone, and more- 
over that it never turns, but always endeavours to continue its progress as 
nearly as possible in the same direction. If a shoal encounters any obstacle, 
instead of breaking through it, or leaping over it, it still pursues its way, 
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coasting the obstacle as long as it exists. This peculiarity once discovered, 
nothing was easier than to contrive an engine fitted to take advantage of 
the fish’s want of judgment. The madraque was invented, an immense 
net with large meshes forming a perpendicular wall which extends to a 
great distance into the sea, buoyed up by corks and moored by anchors. 
This net stretches in a straight line from the coast to the middle of the 
madraque, from the opposite side of which extends another net seaward. 
From whatever point the shoals of tunnies arrive, they encounter these 
appendages of the madraque, and, according to their custom, instead of 
darting at this obstacle, and demolishing it by a single blow of the tail, 
they follow it to the end, and then finding nothing to impede their advance, 
they make a sudden turn and find themselves in the first chamber of the 
net, now consisting of smaller meshes, and disposed in the shape of a large 
square. ‘These perfidious meshes guide the devoted fish to a second and 
third chamber, the meshes of each of which are closer and stronger than 
the preceding, until they reach the fourth and last chamber, called the 
corpon (chamber of death), which is an enormous bag attached to the 
bottom of the sea by heavy anchors, and formed of meshes of stout cord, so 
close that a crown-piece could not be passed between them. 


THE TUNNIES DRAWN OUT OF THE MADRAQUE, 


In the fishing season, early in the morning, long before sunrise, four 
boats, each with a crew of seventeen persons, leave the shore in quest of 
shoals of fish, which it is their object to drive into the madraque. Like 
their diminutive relatives, mackerel, the tunnies swim near the surface, and 
betray their position by their gambols. The four boats make towards 
them, and quietly keep on their course in such a way as to drive them 
towards the snare. They pass along the flanking-wall of the net, enter 
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the first chamber, the sécond, the third, the corpon. Their fate is sealed, 
Nothing now remains to be done but to take them on board the boats, 
The boats take different stations, and their crews haul in the net from the 
bottom and bring it to the surface of the water; their huge victims, 
hopelessly floundering in the agonies of death, are seized, one by one, by 
the tail, and lifted with he:culean strength into the boat, and when the 
corpon is exhausted of its contents it is let down again for another catch. 

Very frequently, in spite of the efforts made by the fishermen to keep 
secret the exact time of their operations, lovers of the spectacle obtain 
information of what is going on, and flock to the madraque as to a festival. 
Previously to the revolution of 1793, the hauling of the corpon was an 
object of attraction to the ladies of Marseilles, who flocked thither in crowds, 
and vied with each other in the display of decorations both of their boats 
and persons. A military band accompanied the fishermen and their visitors. 
The purity of the air, laden with fragrant perfumes from the shore, the 
mildness of the climate, the brilliancy of the sun’s rays sparkling on the 
slightly-agitated waters, the freshness of the breeze, the animated spectacle 
of the gigantic fish, the joyous shouts of the fishermen, the acclamations of 
the visitors mingled with sweet strains of music, made the scene singularly 
striking. The “fashion” has however passed away, and ladies are now 
rarely spectators. In Sicily, where the same system of fishing is pursued, 
the tonnaro, as it is called, is one of the favourite amusements of the 
wealthy as well as one of the principal branches of commerce. 

The madraque, which is materially injured by long submersion in the 
sea, and requires renewal, either wholly or in part, at least once a year, 
demands not only the services of a large number of fishermen, but a cons 
siderable capital, since provision must be made for repairs resulting from 
stormy weather, and from damages inflicted by sharks, dolphins, and other 
fish of Jess tractable demeanour than the tunny ; for these fish, once enclosed 
in the madraque, carry all before them. 

As an article of food the tunny is highly prized: its flesh is solid, dark 
in some parts, and of a more decided flavour than that of most other fish, 
In Sardinia it is salted like the cod, and thus prepared it is in great demand 
for the markets of Spain, Italy, and the Mahometan States; but at Mar- 
silles it is marinaded with a pafticular kind of olive oil, which congeals in 
told weather. ‘The whole of the fish is good; but the thin part is consi- 
dered the most delicate, and is sold at a high price, being classed among 
the dishes which are fit “‘ to set before a king.” 

According to Pennant, the tunny is not uncommon in the lochs on the 
Western coast of Scotland, where they come in pursuit of herrings, and a 
few instances are recorded of its having been captured further south. One 
examined by Pennant measured seven feet eight inches in length, and weighed 
four hundred and sixty pounds. 

The bonito, the indefatigable enemy of the flying-fish, is a species of 
tunny, but is much smaller, rarely exceeding thirty inches in length. 

Pliny tells us that until they are a year old they are called pelamides, 
and says that the fishes of all ages swim with their right side towards the 

because they see best with their right eye. The story of the white 
tock at the bottom of the sea near Chalcedon which frightens the fish away, 
isalso one of his fables. In reality tunnies are as abundant near Chalcedon 
4% in other parts of the Bosphorus. The young fish are still called 
pelamides, and in the autumn appear in such abundance that they may 
be caught by so simple a contrivance as a string and a basket. Dr. Neale 
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relates that, during his stay at Terapia, he one day observed a singular 
rippling appearance in the waters of the Bosphorus, forming a dark ser- 
pentine line about a mile and a half long. Over, and all around this 
rippling were assembled a prodigious concourse of aquatic fowls, swans, 
corm orants, pelicans, ducks, &c., which shrieked in hoarse concert as they 
dived upon the myriads of pelamides floating in mid-channel. While he 
was looking on, boats from Constantinople began to arrive. By mid-day 
there were hundreds, navigated by Turks, Albanians, and Greeks, all 
pulling against the rapid current, bawling, shouting, and wrangling for 
the prize, which they were even forced to contest with the wild-fowl, who 
intrepidly descended to seize the fish when struggling amid the meshes of 
the net. This scene lasted, day and night, till the fourth morning, when 
the last of the shoal passed Terapia. In returning in the spring, Dr. 
Neale adds, the tunnies carefully avoid the rapid currents, as they are 
closely followed by the xiphias or sword-fish, which constantly pursues them 
in their passage to and from the Mediterranean. They are of very rapid 
growth, for though in the month of July they weigh no more than ap 
ounce and a half, in August they weigh four ounces, and in October 
thirty. C. A. J. 
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CripPLeGcATE Postern, the next gate in succession to Aldersgate, is con- 
sidered by Maitland to have been the original and only entrance to 
London from the north, and that by which Ermin Strait entered the City. 


A record of its antiquity is preserved in an account written by Abba 
Floriacensis, and handed down by Lydgate, of the translation of the 
relics of King Edmund the Martyr, from Bedrithsworth, or St. Edmunds- 
bury, their original place of repose, to London. This happened in the 
reign of Ethelred II., about sixty years before the Norman Conquest, 
when the kingdom of East Anglia had fallen under the visitation of 
the rapacious and unsparing Danes; and the venerated remains, being 
threatened with desecration, were transferred by Alwin, Bishop of Hel- 
meham, to a place of sanctuary in St. Paul’s Cathedral. It is stated; 
that in their transit the bearers conveyéd their precious burthen into 
the City through this gate, which was supposed to have derived from 
the circumstance a miraculous virtue, and took its name of Cripplegate 
from the resort of the lame and impotent, who trusted to be cured of their 
maladies by the contact -of its consecrated pavement. Cripplegate is 
mentioned in a charter of William the Conqueror, but as a_postern 
only ; but it is possible by that time its character as a main entrance 
had been supplanted by the erection of Aldersgate. The view in the 
woodcut (page 514) shows the groove in which the gate formerly turned, 
and a considerable mass of ancient masonry, the south side of which is 
visible in part of the premises used as a warehouse by Messrs. Deacon, 
to whose place—the White Horse Yard—the gate itself serves as an 
entrance. 

We frequently hear of the consideration which is supposed to be due 
to Temple Bar, from its being, however modern an erection, the only 
gate of the City now in existence; but this is a mistake, grounded on 
ignorance of the existence of the time-honoured vestige at the opposite 
side of the City, possibly the remains of one of the four original gates 
and, at least, of one of those which gave access to London previous to 
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the Conquest. The ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for the years 1760 and 
1761 states, that on Wednesday, July 30, were sold to Mr. Blagden, 
a carpenter in Coleman Street, before the Commissioners of City Lands, 
the materials of Aldgate for 1771. 10s., of Cripplegate for 91/., and 
of Ludgate for 148/. Two months were allowed for the removal of 
each of the gates, that of the latter being begun on Monday, August 4th, 
aud Aldgate on Monday, September Ist; but that the removal of Cripple- 
gate was suspended is evident from the existing remains. Bishopsgate, 
we are told, was sold on Wednesday, December 10th; and on Wednes- 
day, April 22nd, 1761, Moorgate was also sold for 166/., and Aldersgate 
for 917. Part of the materials of those gates, then lying in Moorfields, 
were repurchased by the City at the recommendation of Smeaton, the 
engineer, and cast into the Thames, to strengthen the starlings of old 
London Bridge, the new centre arch and adjoining piers being endangered 
by operations connected with the recent alteration. 

It may be presumed that the present portion of Cripplegate was 
repurchased by the proprietor of the inn-yard of that time, for it is one 
of old standing : and that it was preserved in common with a considerable 
portion of London wall which forms the southern boundary of the pre- 
mises. Adjoining the gate the masonry is composed of large blocks of 
stones, laid without much regularity; but a little further down the yard, 
the old wall appears to have been compiled with great care and nicety, 
and exhibits a curious imitation of the workmanship of those Roman 
portions, where layers of tile intersect successive courses of masonry in 
regular order. The layer of masonry next the ground is composed of 
very large squared stones, over which is laid a course of tiles; a space 
of eleven inches over the tiles is raised by a course of small stones, 
neatly squared, and laid with great precision three deep; then a double 
layer of flints, sharply squared. There are three of those courses of 
stone, and as many of flint, and over that a superstructure of irregular 
masonry. The lower part of the wall might be put forward as a model 
of construction, and it maintains the intention of its workmanship, being as 
perfect in every respect as when the materials were first laid. 

Cripplegate was a prison for debtors at an early time. It was rebuilt 
by the Brewers’ Company in 1244, again in 1491 by a legacy bequeathed 
for the purpose by Edward Shaw, goldsmith, and mayor in 1483; and last, 
it was repaired in 1663. Over the gate were apartments appropriated for 
the accommodation of the water bailitf. It had only one postern for foot- 
passengers, situated on the east side. Queen Elizabeth, after her accession 
to the throne, rode from the Charterhouse on the 28th of November 1558, 
through Barbican, and entered the City by Cripplegate, proceeding by 
London Wall on her way to the Tower of London. 

The neighbouring church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, is associated with 
the name of the gate, not only literally but by the character of the saint, 
, to whom it is dedicated as the patron of the mendicant fraternity, which 

tutelage he divides with St. Martin, and the same legend is related of 
both, either saint being said to have divided his cloak with a beggar ; 
but in the instance of Egidus, or Giles, it is further stated that the beggar, 
who was sick, instantly recovered his health and soundness on being 
arrayed in the moiety of a garment thus bestowed. 

The venerable church, founded in the year 1090 by Alfune, the first 
master of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, has undergone the ordeal by fire 
once (1545), and that of general repair three several times; and although 
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the whole building, except the tower, was destroyed in the first catastrophe, 
yet from the successive evidence of a declining taste, which have been 
engrafted upon it, the latter calamities may be considered wellnigh as 
disastrous as the former. 

This once noble edifice is the place where Milton desired to be buried 
near the remains of his father. The entry in the parish register records 
his death and the locality of his tomb— 12th November 1674, John 
Milton, gentleman, consumpe’on, chancel.” A curious account of an 
examination of the remains of Milton, made during a repair of the church 
in 1790, was drawn up and published by the antiquary Philip Neve. John 
Fox, the earnest compiler of the ‘ Acts and Monuments of the English 
Church,’ has here his monument—a dumb witness compared with the popular 
* Book of Martyrs,’ a work to be found in companionship with the Bible in 
many a humble dwelling whose whole library they constitute, and one 
peculiarly calculated to stir the mind of the unsophisticated reader. Its 
record of acts of wondrous constancy and endurance, the manifest distinc- 
tion between the oppressor and the oppressed, the zeal of the narrator 
admitting no shade of comprise between the blackness of black on the 
one hand, and the whiteness of white on the other; and the horrible 
pictures of torture and extremity of human suffering which its pages 
unfold, suiting it in a remarkable degree to the strong appetite, well- 
strung nerve, and unhesitating faith, not without a bias towards the 
marvellous, of the village patriarch and rustic moralist. 

Here also rest from their ingenious and learned labours—Robert Glover, 
Somerset herald; the chronicler John Speed, and Thomas Hawley, 
clarencieux king-at-arms, all of whom delved in the fields of antiquarian 
lore. Among the monuments is that of Constance Whitney, eldest 
daughter of Sir Robert Whitney, of Whitney. Her mother was the 
fourth daughter of Sir Thomas Lucy of Charlcote. This is the lady 
of whom it is related that the sexton attempted to purloin a ring which 
she had carried to the tomb, and thus awoke her from a trance, or 
cataleptic lethargy, which had been mistaken for death. Her monument 
is a clumsy representation of the resurrection ; and the appearance of the 
body rising from the tomb has given origin to the tradition, to the 
disparagement of the character of sextons. 

A remembrance of Thomas Busbie, a former charitable inhabitant of 
the parish, celebrates his bounty in a poetical tribute, of which the follow- 
ing verse may suffice as an example :— 

“This Busbie, willing to relieve the poore 
With fire and with bread, 
Did give the house wherein he dwelt, 
Then called the Queen’s Head,” etc. 

The tower retains some fine vestiges, which appear in the first round 
of the belfry, being a large and beautiful window, now built up, and, 
facing it, the arch which served as the great west entrance to the church. 
These remains are in a style two centuries later than the foundation of the 
church. The arch has been richly carved, and the exterior moulding 
appears to have contained figures similar to that at the south entrance 
to Lincoln Cathedral. Earlier vestiges appear in the lesser windows and 
doors, one of which is of the Anglo-Norman form. The patronage of 
St. Giles was originally in private hands, till it descended to one Alemund, 
a priest, who granted it, after the death of himself and his eldest son 
Hugh, to the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s, whereby they became not 
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only ordinaries of the parish, but likewise patrons of the vicarage from 
that time to the present. St. Giles is one of the few City churches 
which escaped the great fire of 1666. 

The south side of St. Giles’s churchyard is bounded by London Wall, 
and one of the afore-mentioned towers, or bulwarks, forms the northern 
boundary of the Clothworkers’ Almshouses, feunded about the year 1577 
by William Lamb, citizen and clothworker, and gentleman of the chapel 
to Henry VILE. Of this William Lamb little is known, except that he 
was born at Sutton Valens, in Kent, was thrice married, and was buried 
in the church of St. Faith’s, under St. Paul’s. These particulars were 
recorded im an inscription upon a pillar of the old chureh, ed in 
the great fire, but his memory is preserved im his charities. hese 
included benefactions to his native town, in the foundation of a free 
grammar-school, with the annual allowance of 20/. for the master and 
10/. for an usher, and an almshouse for six poor people, with an endow- 
ment of 10% yearly; to the free-school at Maidstone, in the same county, 
101. per anmum for the education of men’s children ; and to the 
poor clothiers in Suffolk, Bridgenorth, and » 800%. In London he 
was a benefaetor to the parish church of St. Giles without Cripplegate, in 
the gift of 152. towards the bells and chimes; to i vo 
for the relief of twelve poor people of ne age of St. Faith under 
Paul’s, at the rate of 12d. in money, and 12d. in bread to each of them, 


on every Friday through the ; and for the relief of children in Christ’s 
Hospital, 6/. per annum, 1001. to purchase land. To St. Thomas's 
Hospital, in Southwark, he gawe 4i.; besides other charities to the prisons, 
and for portioning poor maids. He left to the Clothworkers’ Company his 


dwelling-house, a little to the south-west of Cripplegate, with lands and 
tenements to the value of 30/. per annum, for paying a minister to read 
Divine service on Sundays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, week, in the 
chapel adjoining to his house, called St. James’s in the Wi i 
gate, and for clothing twelve men with a frize gown, one lockram shirt, 
and a good strong pair of winter shoes, already made for wearing, to 
be given to such as are poor and honest, on the first of October. The 
chapel or hermitage of St. James in the Wall was a cell to the abbey 
of Gerondon, in Leicestershire, for two Cistercian monks, A well near 
at hand was the property of the monks, hence the name of the neighbour- 
ing Monkwell Street. This hermitage is stated by Maitland to have 
been founded in the reign of Edward I.; but a very ancient deed, 
in the possession of the learned antiquary Sir Henry Spelman, published 
by Stow, shows that it was in existence in the previous reign, and the 
evidence of remains existing upon the spot go to prove that even then 
it was a religious site of considerable antiquity. 

Evidence of the antiquity of this foundation exists in a crypt, under 
the chapel, of pure Norman architecture. The vaulted roof has been 
supported by nine short columns, six of which remain ; the capitals are 
peculiar, and appear to have been extremely well wrought. The ribs 
which form the groining are ornamented with zigzag mouldings in Caen 
stone. The crypt has been twenty-six feet from east to west by twenty 
feet in breadth, the size of the chapel above, but it is partly demolished. 

The chapel was, in 1275, committed to the protection of the mayor, 
and afterwards placed under the superintendence of the Constable of 
the Tower, on account, as it is stated, of the “rents, chalices, books, 
vestments, images, bells, relics, charters, royal grants, apostolical privi- 
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ments in Fleet Street. 


Crypt or St, James IN THE WALL. 





This chapel, with its appurtenances, appear to have been granted to 
Lamb, whose musical skill, or other merits, had probably rendered him 
a favourite with King Henry, who gave largely when gratified or in the 
humour: witness his gift of ‘a faire house, with divers tenements, some- 
time belonging to a Tate dissolved priory,” to ‘ Mistris Cornewallies and 
her heires, in reward of fine puddings (as it was commonly said), wherewith 
she had presented him. Such was the princely liberality of those times.” 

Lamb turned the gift, however obtained, to good account; and his 
pious disposal of the world’s goods has entitled him to a place among 
London’s worthies : 

“Him portioned maids, apprenticed orphans, blest, 
The young who labour, and the old who rest.” 

His monument is in the chapel. In a pediment are the arms of the 
Clothworkers’ Company and the date 1612. The effigy is represented 
in the act of giving from a goodly purse. 

Of Lamb’s further gift to the City, Stow says :—“ Neere unto Hobborne 
he founded a fair conduit, and a standard with a cocke at Holborn Bridge, 
to convey thence the waste. ‘These were begun the six-and-twentieth day 
of March 1577.” 

The first of these is understood to have been situated somewhere near 
the end of Red Lion Street ; but its exact site being a matter of question, 
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the following observations are appended, with a view of establishing the 
exact locality :—The public-house called the sign of “The Lamb,’’ near 
the north end of Lamb’s Conduit Street, formerly known as the “ Lamb 
and Flag,” has for its sign the figure of a lamb cut in stone, the right 
fore-leg being bent so as to have sustained a banner charged with a 
red cross, such as typifies the Agnus Dei. A near examination of this 
figure sufficed to satisfy the writer that it was a device of no recent 
workmanship, nor originally intended to do duty over the entrance to 
a public-house, but that in fact it had been one of the lambs, a rebus 


on the name of the founder, which are said to have stood upon each 
of the conduits, and this probably had been appropriated for its present 
destination on the removal of that from which this street derives its name. 
The figure is carved in stone, and retains in the base a large bolt-head, 
such as may have served to secure it by being riveted in the stonework 
of the edifice, of which, no doubt, it was formerly embellished. 

This discovery suggesting further observation, the writer entered the 
yard belonging to the public-house, and, with the assistance of mine host 
of the “ Lamb,” lifted a trap-door in the pavement of the coach-house, 
and descended by a short flight of steps into a brick vault. Here, with 
a stout cane for lack of a divining rod, he probed in the ground until 
a hollow sound gave token of the wooden cover of a well, and the same 
being laid bare by means of a spade, plied by a good-natured groom— 
who, however, declined the guerdon of the first draught from the spring 
thus rediscovered, preferring the option of the sophisticated beverage 
of the neighbouring tap—the fountain of the old conduit was revealed. 
The identity of the site appears to be precisely corroborated by the result 


of subsequent inquiry. 
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RAMBLES IN THE PYRENEES,—No. VI. 


A NIGHT AT LAC OO—AN ASCENT TO THE PORT DE VENASQUE. 


We were, as I understood, in the highest pass but one of the Pyrenees, 
I was so absorbed in the loveliness of the scene, the setting sun, the lake, 
the rocks and mountains, that the abrupt question of one of our pa 
startled me not a little. “It is all very fine indeed,” he said, “ but is that 
to be our rocking-cradle for the night?” He was looking at the boat that 
was very gently moved upon the stilly water. I saw that he thought 
a descent before dark was impracticable. Before I could answer the 
question, up came a prio, rotund little woman, followed by a 
dark-eyed, melancholy young girl. Never were stray wanderers more 
joyously received than we were. 

“Have you got a horse here? we thought it was only a stable,” was 
our speech. 

“A stable! ha! that is pleasant enough of the sweet lady and the 
good gentleman. A stable, truly! and a marquis of France-—yes, from 
Paris, even—and two young ladies, and a great milord from England, 
who had more gold than he could carry, slept in this same house, and 
would have stayed in it for ever to have fished in the lake, only—but 
madame shall see; yes, be tranquil, she shall be well content.” 

And so she bustled off towards the hut, and we followed. It consisted 
of one large room, built of stone, and meant for a sort of eating-room 
and kitchen in one, for the accommodation of travellers. Over it was 
a loft, a portion of which was parted off for the use of the hostess and 
her daughter, and the other was the guest chamber, where, it was to 
be supposed, the marquis and the milord, and all the other noble visitors 
to Lac Oo, had been lodged. 

Among us, however, plain people as we were, the choice was given 
to me of either ascending a ladder to this loft, or of having a bed on 
the kitchen floor. Between exaltation and abasement, I chose for myself a 
midway station, and got a mattress placed on a rather high table in 
the latter; and then, my own provision being made for the night, I was 
glad to get back to my seat in ‘the grass-covered rock, beside the tarn, 
whose waters nearly occupied the entire of the platform left open by the 
mountains. 

The horses were the best lodged of our party, having only to share their 
stable with the guide, who slept among them. 

The old woman and her pensive girl followed me out, and began 
spreading a net to catch the trout, which were to be beguiled from their 
pleasant bed in Lac Oo to feast the admirers of its beauties. A 
dislike to the treacherous art of fishing did not prevent me from enjoying 
the picturesque effect which it now added to the scene, as the mother and 
daughter began their work. 

Toiling, patient creatures! anxious to seize the small remaining profits 
of the season, which must support them through the long, dreary winter. 

There was something in the mild and sallow face, and dark, dreamy 
eyes of the young girl, that has rested on my memory—something that 
seemed as if, in the prospective of life, she saw only a succession of 
poverty and toil, an absence of joy, or even of change; while her jocund, 
roundabout, little mother seemed engrossed, without any dreams of the 
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future, in the mere care of making a little more to-day than would be 
necessary for to-morrow. Perhaps the great cause of the difference 
between them was, that the mother’s lot in life was fixed—she was a 
wife and a mother, and worked for others, not for herself alone. 

They loosened the cords of the boat; the woman sat at one end, the 
girl, standing on the opposite bank, held an oar and shoved it off. The 
sun sunk lower ; the green shadow of the rocks, and the shining, trembling 
image of the high, silvery cascade, lengthened and lengthened. The 
golden beams faded away, the green colouring became almost black, and 
the white image of the foamy cascade, alone, of its lately varied hues, 
remained trembling on the dark tarn, while its original fell, with a loud 
yet pleasing melody, down the dark, nearly perpendicular rock that formed 
the barrier of the strange, wild spot. 

Nature, when not distorted, is always graceful; so was that poor, rude 
girl’s figure, when, having laid down the oar, she stood facing the bank, 

dually loosening out the coil of cord as the boat moved off to the 
centre of the lake. 

The cold that follows the departure of the autumn sun in these regions 
is intense; I braved it so long that the wide hearth and blazing fire of 
our mountain hut had then the greatest charms for me, though at the 
further end of the apartment the rest of the party were feasting on the 
trout I had seen taken captive. It would have been. quite unromantic 
to have eaten them; so I got my cherished store of English tea and 
boiled it, as I always did in the Pyrenees. A stool was set for my 
table beside the hearth ; and at the mention of tea our hostess despatched 
the girl to milk a cow, and she brought me the cow’s entire produce in 
a large pail, and stood before me with a great pewter soup-ladle to ladle 
up the milk from time to time into the basin, which they thought necessary 
4o contain the outlandish beverage; and at my knee stood the great, 
quiet-looking wolf-dog, used more against bears than wolves, with his 
nose just on a level with my face, and his eyes watching, with patient 
anxiety, each sip that went in that direction. 

After our supper, another active but quiet movement cleared the table, 
and respread it with the simple meal for mother and daughter. It was 

t to see that neat and comfortable meal (so much more comfortable 
than our comfort-loving people could imagine) up there in that wild 
region. The clean, white cloth (linen, clean and good, is almost’ unfailing 
here): the napkins, indispensable for the poor as well as the rich; the 
white glass bottle of water, and the black one of never-failing wine of 
the country, all arranged with an air of indifference, yet just as neatly 
for themselves as for their guests, the guest-things being put awgy and 
their own substituted in their place. And then, supper over, the last 
clearance was made, and, as if rejoicing in the conviction that their 
day’s work was ended, they drew their stools to the fire, and joined our 
social circle round the wide, cheerful hearth on which the logs of 
mountain-fir were brightly blazing. 

Were they not lonely in this hut? we asked. The woman shrugged 
her shoulders, and answered that they worked always. And what did 
they do when they left the mountain for the winter, for they rented the 
house only from the commune of Luchon. They knitted and spun, and 
carried wood to the town. 

Were they not afraid of robbers in this desolate place? Robbers! no 
one was afraid of robbers in the mountains; there were none, 
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Just as she spoke, a sudden loud knock at the door made me spring 
! D 


from my seat. ‘Here they are!” I cried. “ Yes, here they are 


repeated the young girl, making a bound to the door, which she opened 
before I could exclaim against the act. Two tall, powerful, but nearly 
exhausted men came in and dropped on seats. “ Thank God it is found!” 


said they. 

“It is found! it is found!” cried mother and daughter. 

The clothes of the men were torn; they had been all that day and the 
preceding night scrambling among the rocks and ravines. 

“ What is found? what was lost?’’ we eagerly inquired. 

“* A sheep,” was the answer. 

The men were shepherds ; they had literally left the ninety-and-nine 
in the wilderness and gone after the one that was lost, and carried the 
sounded one home on their shoulders with rejoicing. 

The youngest, when revived by a basin of soup—the only supper the 
frugally-living creatures took—came and sat near the hearth, and the young 
girl, leaving her place, went and took a low stool beside him, and laying 
an arm on his knees, sat with her dark eyes raised to his rough, weather- 
beaten face, listening with deep interest to the history of the sheep. I 
looked at her, and asked her mother if the shepherd were her brother, 
There was a smile in the utterance of the word “ No,” and yet a little 
tone of sorrow with it that told me a tale. There was poverty, anda 
hard life and deep affection, for her young daughter’s portion in the future, 

Finally, the kitchen of the mountain-hut was left, as I thought, to 
my sole occupation. The shepherds went to the stable; the rest of the 
party to their respective lofts. I retired to my table, and remained upon 
it, gazing out at the moonlit scene, and listening to the mellow roar of 
the ceaseless cascade, and feeling all the delightful sensation natural to 
finding oneself reposing on a kitchen-table on nearly the highest pass 
of the lovely Pyrenean mountains. 

I fell asleep at last, and was awoke by a sensation still stronger—it 
was the great wolf-dog, who stood with his fore-paws upon the table, and 
his nose close to my face. I uttered a cry and sprang up; but the poor 
fellow quietly descended, without attempting to devour me, as I thought 
he meant todo. The cry, however, brought down the lively little hostess, 
who hoped madame had slept well, and then broke off into a rhapsody 
about the marquis and English lords and ladies, and an English priest, 
too, who said mass for the English visitors in a room in the town, and 
could live for ever in the mountain-hut if the English travellers could 
do without him. 

So, after an early breakfast on Pyrenean trout and English tea, we 
mounted our ponies and set off on the descent we had failed to make 
the night before. 

Peace be with thee, beautiful Lac Oo, and with the simple dwellers 
in thy rude hut of entertainment! That pleasant, social hearth, with its 
high mantelshelf covered with books of devotion, will long be remembered 
by me; and it is probable that so long as my history can tempt a stray 

or benighted tourist to try a night's lodging on ite kitehen table, I shall 
vot be Benntten there, but be added to the list oP noble guests who wished 
to have tarried for ewer at Lac Oo. Tut as such a with ie at beat 
dowltful, | chall here record the thet that we did leawe it, and proceeded 


mune time afterwards on a still more remarkable ramble in the delightful 
Vy retvens 
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The road to the pleasant and pretty Val de Lys parts from that to 
the strange and almost savage Port de Venasque, above the fine feudal 
tower of Castel Vielle, perched like an eyrie on a lofty crag, to guard, 
in former days of strife and rapine, the now peaceful vale of Luchon from 
the Spanish marauders who poured down the pass above it. 

Of the pretty Val de Lys I had only a peep: no lilies are there. Its 
name is derived from its numerous cascades, lys being an old term for 
water, as it is now for lilies. Its scenery contrasts strongly with that 
[afterwards entered upon ; but indeed, when I look back on this day’s 
expedition, it is to me a matter of some scepticism as to whether I actually 
performed it. 

Leaving the valley of Lys, we ascended that of the Pique, being 
provided with a pass from the Spanish douane, which it was necessary to 
have examined and signed before we took the route for Venasque. A 
deep forest received us at once into its shadow (shade is too light a word), 
and at that early hour the chilly gloom was by no means grateful. The 
lofty crags of the Pic de la Pique disappeared from sight, and we 
journeyed on, myself shivering from cold, over a path black and soft from 
the decayed vegetable matter of which it was principally composed, and 
broken into deep holes by the constant passage of Spanish mules, mule- 
teers, merchants, and English and French mountain-hunters like ourselves. 

From this forest we emerged, almost as suddenly as we entered it, 
m a green platform, and saw before us the Hospice de Bagnéres—a 
gloomy-looking stone house, erected by the commune of Luchon for the 
accommodation’ or refreshment of passengers in that dreary scene ; a place 
where, if travellers are not thought to be too poor to pay at all, they 
will be likely to pay as much for warming their feet at the fire, drinking 
acup of milk, or eating an egg, as they would pay for a good breakfast 
at a good hotel. ‘There was something revolting to me in the aspect 
of the place, in that of its occupants, and its screaming children. 

I was informed that they left it in the month of December, leaving 
the house open for the reception of poor wayfarers, and leaving also a 
quantity of wood, bread, and wine, which no one partook of without 
leaving money behind. I asked the woman if this were the case; she 
thook her head, and answered in the proverbial style, “ They often take 
wine and leave water.’’ She added, that some paid and others did not. 

Just opposite to the hospice appears a gloomy den of rocks, of a 
desolate character, unequalled by anything I had yet seen in this region. 
large masses of snow, newly fallen from their heights, lay quiet and 

at their foot. This vast semicircle seemed entirely to shut out the 
fee of a progress in that direction; but we went straight into it, and 
were hemmed in by these gigantic rocks: the tortuous and invisible path 
was, in many places, a mere ladder of rock. The pony I was mounted 
om was scarcely larger than one of those fine mountain-goats, whose 
fixe and curved horns emulate those of the deer. It was coal-black, 
with such little legs as seemed incapable of bearing my weight; yet 
its movements were so light, so bounding, that I could feel nothing but 
& sone of exultation as it leaped up the rocky, spiral ladder, as if 
Micicing to show me the scene I was hastening to. 1 could not think 
1 inflicted pain for my own gratification, and I daresay enjoyed myself 
@ much as any of those lady tourists whe, like “ pett children,” have 
been carried by their fellow-mortale over such places in chatses @ porteurs. 
The dear littic thing! 1 should like to go to the Port de Venaaque 
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leges, utensils, and other goods of the said hermitage without Cripplegate, 
being diverted or carried, unless placed under some certain custody | 

A chantry was here founded for the souls of Aymer de Valence, Bart of 
Pembroke, and Lady Mary bie wife, which was endowed with tow 
ments in Fleet Street 


Cryer or St, James in THE WALL. 


This chapel, with its appurtenances, appear to have been granted to 
Lamb, whose musical skill, or other merits, had probably rendered him 
a favourite with King Henry, who gave largely when gratified or in the 
humour: witness his gif of “‘a faire house, with divers tenements, some- 


time belonging to a late dissolved priory,” to “ Mistris Cornewallies and 
her heires, in reward of fine puddings (as it was commonly said), wherewith 
she had presented him. Such was the princely liberality of those times.” 

Lamb turned the gift, however obtained, to good account; and his 
pious disposal of the world’s goods has entitled him to a place among 
London’s worthies : 

“Him portioned maids, apprenticed orphans, blest, 
The young who labour, and the old who rest.” 

His monument is in the chapel. In a pediment are the arms of the 
Clothworkers’ Company and the date 1612. The effigy is represented 
in the act of giving from a goodly purse. 

Of Lamb’s further gift to the City, Stow says :—“ Neere unto Hobborne 
he founded a fair conduit, and a standard with a cocke at Holborn Bridge, 
to convey thence the waste. ‘These were begun the six-and-twentieth day 
of March 1577.” 

The first of these is understood to have been situated somewhere near 
the end of Red Lion Street ; but its exact site being a matter of question, 
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the following observations are appended, with a view of cetablishing th 
exact looality The public-house called the sign of “ The Lamwh,”’ near 
the worth end of Lamb's Conduit Street, formerly known as the “ Lamb 


and Vlag,” hae for ite sign the figure of a lamb cut in stone, the right 


foreleg being bent eo os to have sustained a henner charwed with « 


rel cross, such as typifies the Agnus Del \ near examination of this 
fiwure sufficed to eatiefy the writer that lt wae a devices of no recent 
workmanship, wor originally inteeded to do duty ower the entrance to 


6 publio-house, but that in feet it had heen one of the lamhe. a robo 


on the name of the founder, which are said to have stood upon each 
of the conduits, and this probably had been appropriated for its present 
destination on the removal of that from which this street derives its name. 
The figure is carved in stone, and retains in the base a large bolt-head, 
such as may have served to secure it by being riveted in the stonework 
of the edifice, of which, no doubt, it was formerly embellished. 

This discovery suggesting further observation, the writer entered the 
yard belonging to the public-house, and, with the assistance of mine host 
of the “ Lamb,” lifted a trap-door in the pavement of the coach-house, 
and descended by a short flight of steps into a brick vault. Here, with 
a stout cane for lack of a divining rod, he probed in the ground until 
a hollow sound gave token of the wooden cover of a well, and the same 
being laid bare by means of a spade, plied by a good-natured groom— 
who, however, declined the guerdon of the first draught from the spring 
thus rediscovered, preferring the option of the sophisticated beverage 
of the neighbouring tap—the fountain of the old conduit was revealed. 
The identity of the site appears to be precisely corroborated by the result 
of subsequent inquiry. 
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RAMBLES IN THE PYRENEES.—No. VI. 
A NIGHT AT LAC OO—AN ASCENT TO THE PORT DE VENASQUE. 


WE were, as I understood, in the highest pass but one of the Pyrenees, 
I was so absorbed in the loveliness of the scene, the setting sun, the lake, 
the rocks and mountains, that the abrupt question of one of our party 
startled me not a little. ‘It is all very fine indeed,” he said, “ but is that 
to be our rocking-cradle for the night?” He was looking at the boat that 
was very gently moved upon the stilly water. I saw that he thought 
a descent before dark was impracticable. Before I could answer the 
question, up came a joyful-looking, rotund little woman, followed by a 
dark-eyed, melancholy young girl. Never were stray wanderers more 
joyously received than we were. 


“Have you got a horse here? we thought it was only a stable,” was 
our speech. 

“A stable! ha! that is pleasant enough of the sweet lady and the 
good gentleman. A stable, truly! and a marquis of France-—yes, from 
Paris, even—and two young ladies, and a great milord from England, 
who had more gold than he could carry, Kept in this same house, and 
would have stayed in it for ever to have fished in the lake, only 
madame shall see; yes, be tranquil, she shall be well content.” 

And so she bustled off towards the hut, and we followed. It consisted 
of one large room, built of stone, and meant for a sort of eating-room 
and kitchen in one, for the accommodation of travellers. Over it was 
a loft, a portion of which was parted off for the use of the hostess and 
her daughter, and the other was the guest chamber, where, it was to 
be supposed, the marquis and the milord, and all the other noble visitors 
to Lac Oo, had been lodged. 

Among us, however, plain people as we were, the choice was given 
to me of either ascending a ladder to this loft, or of having a bed on 
the kitchen floor. Between exaltation and abasement, I chose for myself a 
midway station, and got a mattress placed on a rather high table in 
the latter; and then, my own provision being made for the night, I was 
glad to get back to my seat in ‘the grass-covered rock, beside the tarn, 
whose waters nearly occupied the entire of the platform left open by the 
mountains. 

The horses were the best lodged of our party, having only to share their 
stable with the guide, who slept among them. 

The old woman and her pensive girl followed me out, and began 
spreading a net to catch the trout, which were to be beguiled from their 
pleasant bed in Lac Oo to feast the admirers of its beauties. <A 
dislike to the treacherous art of fishing did not prevent me from enjoying 
the picturesque effect which it now added to the scene, as the mother and 
daughter began their work. 

Toiling, patient creatures! anxious to seize the small remaining profits 
of the season, which must support them through the long, dreary winter. 

There was something in the mild and sallow face, and dark, dreamy 
eyes of the young girl, that has rested on my memory—something that 
seemed as if, in the prospective of life, she saw only a succession of 
poverty and toil, an absence of joy, or even of change; while her jocund, 
roundabout, little mother seemed engrossed, without any dreams of the 
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future, in the mere care of making a little more to-day than would be 
necessary for to-morrow. Perhaps the great cause of the difference 
between them was, that the mother’s lot in life was fixed—she was a 
wife and a mother, and worked for others, not for herself alone. 

They loosened the cords of the boat; the woman sat at one end, the 
girl, standing on the opposite bank, held an oar and shoved it off. The 
sun sunk lower ; the green shadow of the rocks, and the shining, trembling 
image of the high, silvery cascade, lengthened and lengthened. The 
golden beams faded away, the green colouring became almost black, and 
the white image of the foamy cascade, alone, of its lately varied hues, 
remained trembling on the dark tarn, while its original fell, with a loud 
yet pleasing melody, down the dark, nearly perpendicular rock that formed 
the barrier of the strange, wild spot. 

Nature, when not distorted, is always graceful; so was that poor, rude 
girl’s figure, when, having laid down the oar, she stood facing the bank, 
gradually loosening out the coil of cord as the boat moved off to the 
centre of the lake. 

The cold that follows the departure of the autumn sun in these regions 
is intense; I braved it so long that the wide hearth and blazing fire of 
our mountain hut had then the greatest charms for me, though at the 
further end of the apartment the rest of the party were feasting on the 
trout I had seen taken captive. It would have been, quite unromantic 
to have eaten them; so I got my cherished store of English tea and 
boiled it, as I always did in the Pyrenees. A stool was set for my 


table beside the hearth ; and at the mention of tea our hostess despatched 
the girl to milk a cow, and she brought me the cow’s entire produce in 


a large pail, and stood before me with a great pewter soup-ladle to ladle 
up the milk from time to time into the basin, which they thought necessary 
4o contain the outlandish beverage; and at my knee stood the great, 
quiet-looking wolf-dog, used more against bears than wolves, with his 
nose just on a level with my face, and his eyes watching, with patient 
anxiety, each sip that went in that direction. 

After our supper, another active but quiet movement cleared the table, 
and respread it with the simple meal for mother and daughter. It was 
pleasant to see that neat and comfortable meal (so much more comfortable 
than our comfort-loving people could imagine) up there in ‘that wild 
region. The clean, white cloth (linen, clean and good, is almost unfailing 
here): the napkins, indispensable for the poor as well as the rich; the 
white glass bottle of water, and the black one of never-failing wine of 
the country, all arranged with an air of indifference, yet just as neatly 
for themselves as for their guests, the guest-things being put away and 
their own substituted in their place. And then, supper over, the last 
clearance was made, and, as if rejoicing in the conviction that their 
day’s work was ended, they drew their stools to the fire, and joined our 
social circle round the wide, cheerful hearth on which the logs of 
mountain-fir were brightly blazing. 

Were they not lonely in this hut? we asked. The woman shrugged 
her shoulders, and answered that they worked always. And what did 
they do when they left the mountain for the winter, for they rented the 
house only from the commune of Luchon. They knitted and spun, and 
carried wood to the town. 

Were they not afraid of robbers in this desolate place? Robbers! no 
one was afraid of robbers in the mountains; there were none. 
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Just as she spoke, a sudden loud knock at the door made me spring 
from my seat. ‘Here they are!’ I cried. ‘ Yes, here they are!” 
repeated the young girl, making a bound to the door, which she opened 
before I could exclaim against the act. Two tall, powerful, but near] 
exhausted men came in and dropped on seats. ‘ Thank God it is found!” 
said they. 

“It is found! it is found!” cried mother and daughter. 

The clothes of the men were torn; they had been all that day and the 
preceding night scrambling among the rocks and ravines. 

“ What is found? what was lost?’’ we eagerly inquired. 

‘* A sheep,” was the answer. 

The men were shepherds; they had literally left the ninety-and-nine 
in the wilderness and gone after the one that was lost, and carried the 
wounded one home on their shoulders with rejoicing. 

The youngest, when revived by a basin of soup—the only supper the 
frugally-living creatures took—came and sat near the hearth, and the young 
girl, leaving her place, went and took a low stool] beside him, and laying 
an arm on his knees, sat with her dark eyes raised to his rough, weather- 
beaten face, listening with deep interest to the history of the sheep. I 
looked at her, and asked her mother if the shepherd were her brother, 
There was a smile in the utterance of the word “ No,” and yet a little 
tone of sorrow with it that told me a tale. There was poverty, anda 
hard life and deep affection, for her young daughter’s portion in the future. 

Finally, the kitchen of the mountain-hut was left, as I thought, to 
my sole occupation. The shepherds went to the stable; the rest of the 
party to their respective lofts. I retired to my table, and remained upon 
it, gazing out at the moonlit scene, and listening to the mellow roar of 
the ceaseless cascade, and feeling all the delightful sensation natural to 
finding oneself reposing on a kitchen-table on nearly the highest pass 
of the lovely Pyrenean mountains. 

I fell asleep at last, and was awoke by a sensation still stronger—it 
was the great wolf-dog, who stood with his fore-paws upon the table, and 
his nose close to my face. I uttered a cry and sprang up; but the poor 
fellow quietly descended, without attempting to devour me, as I thought 
he meant todo. The cry, however, brought down the lively little hostess, 
who hoped madame had slept well, and then broke off into a rhapsody 
about the marquis and English lords and ladies, and an English priest, 
too, who said mass for the English visitors in a room in the town, and 
could live for ever in the mountain-hut if the English travellers could 
do without him. 

So, after an early breakfast on Pyrenean trout and English tea, we 
mounted our ponies and set off on the descent we had failed to make 
the night before. 

Peace be with thee, beautiful Lac Oo, and with the simple dwellers 
in thy rude hut of entertainment! That pleasant, social hearth, with its 
high mantelshelf covered with books of devotion, will long be remembered 
by me; and it is probable that so long as my history can tempt a stray 
or benighted tourist to try a night’s lodging on its kitchen table, I shall 
not be forgotten there, but be added to the list oF noble guests who wished 
to have tarried for ever at Lac Oo. But as such a wish is at best 
doubtful, I shall here record the fact that we did leave it, and proceeded 


some time afterwards on a still more remarkable ramble in the delightful 
Pyrenees. 
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The road to the pleasant and pretty Val de Lys parts from that to 
the strange and almost savage Port de Venasque, above the fine feudal 
tower of Castel Vielle, perched like an eyrie on a lofty crag, to guard, 
in former days of strife and rapine, the now peaceful vale of Luchon from 
the Spanish marauders who poured down the pass above it. 

Of the pretty Val de Lys I had only a peep: no lilies are there. Its 
name is derived from its numerous cascades, lys being an old term for 
water, as it is now for lilies. Its scenery contrasts strongly with that 
I afterwards entered upon ; but indeed, when I look back on this day’s 
expedition, it is to me a matter of some scepticism as to whether I actually 
performed it. 

Leaving the valley of Lys, we ascended that of the Pique, being 
provided with a pass from the Spanish douane, which it was necessary to 
have examined and signed before we took the route for Venasque. <A 
deep forest received us at once into its shadow (shade is too light a word), 
and at that early hour the chilly gloom was by no means grateful. The 
lofty crags of the Pic de la Pique disappeared from sight, and we 
journeyed on, myself shivering from cold, over a path black and soft from 
the decayed vegetable matter of which it was principally composed, and 
broken into deep holes by the constant passage of Spanish mules, mule- 
teers, merchants, and English and French mountain-hunters like ourselves. 

From this forest we emerged, almost as suddenly as we entered it, 
on a green platform, and saw before us the Hospice de Bagnéres—a 
gloomy-looking stone house, erected by the commune of Luchon for the 
accommodation’ or refreshment of passengers in that dreary scene ; a place 
where, if travellers are not thought to be too poor to pay at all, they 
will be likely to pay as much for warming their feet at the fire, drinking 
a cup of milk, or eating an egg, as they would pay for a good breakfast 
at a good hotel. ‘There was something revolting to me in the aspect 
of the place, in that of its occupants, and its screaming children. 

I was informed that they left it in the month of December, leaving 
the house open for the reception of poor wayfarers, and leaving also a 
quantity of wood, bread, and wine, which no one partook of without 
leaving money behind. I asked the woman if this were the case; she 
shook her head, and answered in the proverbial style, “ They often take 
wine and leave water.” She added, that some paid and others did not. 

Just opposite to the hospice appears a gloomy den of rocks, of a 
desolate character, unequalled by anything I had yet seen in this region. 
Large masses of snow, newly fallen from their heights, lay quiet and 
pure at their foot. This vast semicircle seemed entirely to shut out the 
idea of a progress in that direction; but we went straight into it, and 
were hemmed in by these gigantic rocks: the tortuous and invisible path 
was, in many places, a mere ladder of rock. The pony I was mounted 
on was scarcely larger than one of those fine mountain-goats, whose 
size and curved horns emulate those of the deer. It was coal-black, 
with such little legs as seemed incapable of bearing my weight; yet 
its movements were so light, so bounding, that I could feel nothing but 
a sense of exultation as it leaped up the rocky, spiral ladder, as if 
rejoicing to show me the scene I was hastening to. I could not think 
I inflicted pain for my own gratification, and I daresay enjoyed myself 
as much as any of those lady tourists who, like “petted children,” have 
been carried by their fellow-mortals over such places in chaises @ porteurs. 
The dear little thing! I should like to go to the Port de Venasque 
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again only for the pleasure of renewing my acquaintance with that black 
ny- 

"icon an ascent of two hours it never stopped of its own accord 

to breathe but once, nor was I ever obliged to dismount. The guide 

sometimes held its tail, but. he was too fond of it to make use of it as 

a pulley to bring himself up the ascent, which was at times so steep as to 

render that tail and the creature’s head nearly vertical. 

I had had already sufficient experience of mountain-paths to be able 
to commit myself to its labyrinthine caprices without perplexing my brain 
by a vain attempt to discover it prospectively. The rocks seem to forma 
cul de sac, and how you are to pass their tremendous barrier might be 
a teazing subject of inquiry, if you did not meet, in every fresh, sharp 
turn that your pony makes, just when your face has fronted the opposing 
rock, a guarantee for your future, invisible progress; and so defending 
that “what hath been will be,” while he springs from west to east, and 
east to west, you feel a perfect confidence that without rein or guide 
he will tread in safety the masses, better known to himself than to you, 
or any one of his human brethren. 

As we wound along, and before entering on the full difficulties of 
the road, we perceived a singular and most picturesque-looking object 
before us. On a more open height, commanding a view of the plain 
and of the huspice at the bottom, were two large masses of rock, guarding, 
as it were, the mountain-pass at each side, and at the top of one of these 
stood a figure, so motionless that it seemed a statue, though on a 
nearer approach we could not understand the whim of dressing it in real 
clothes. 

It looked the wizard of the dreary scene; it was a sketch for the 
Wizard of the North. Even when we drew near, and the guides shouted, 
and then spoke to him, he did not move or speak; and when at last 
it turned a cadaverous. countenance towards us, it was only to utter a few 
brief words, and resume its attitude and air. 

He was a youth of perhaps fifteen or sixteen years old, but with the 
form of extreme age. His thin, bony legs, clothed in bright-blue stockings, 
long, peaked shoes, ornamented with rosettes and buckles, knee-breeches 
of a lighter blue than the stockings ; a crimson vest ; a dark, round jacket; 
a long, scarlet cap, drawn half over the forehead, and hanging down to 
the length of half-a-yard on one shoulder; the hands inserted into his 
pockets ; the sharp knees bent forward; the shrivelled face and coal-black 
eyes stedfastly, immovably surveying the plain beneath him—he seemed, 
as we wound upward to his elevated post, a mountain-spirit, a weird |-ing 
of the olden time, watching to entrap the hapless wanderer. 

““Who is he?” in a low, anxious voice I said to the guide, thinking 
I should at least hear a mountain legend. 

*“* The domestic of the Mayor of Venasque, who watches for his master,” 
was the answer. 

Soon after we had passed the poor Spanish servant-boy we emerged 
on something like a green plain—a grassy knoll among the rocks. Here 
I pulled up my dear, little, goat-like steed to repose a few moments. 
Frangois, the guide, standing at my side, recounted to me the unhappy fate 
of nine travellers, six Spanish and three French, who, having missed their 
path, were overwhelmed in the snow, and lay buried in a declivity or 
small precipice at its side. Indeed, I have heard that all the road is made 
holy, or at least consecrated ground, in order, I suppose, that no expense 
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may be incurred in removing the bodies of unfortunate passengers, whom 
the elements or human wickedness might cause to rest therein. 

A little before we had passed a rude cross, erected to commemorate the 
fate of a French exciseman, who fell in a contest with Spanish smugglers, 
whose territory this wild pass was, ere the rule of Napoleon and the civil 
power of France destroyed their trade, or at least put a stop to its glory. 

We recommenced our upward route, and reached an elevation over 
the rocks and mountains, which afforded me a sight that will dwell for 
ever in my imagination, but never can be described in words—words, 
the gift of speech, the noblest attribute of humanity, the “glory ” which 
the Psalmist desires to awake up to praise the Lord of Glory, yet how 
feeble to express the mind, that is the type of immortality, the link that 
connects humanity with Deity! I can hardly say that it was the glories 
of nature I saw—Nature itself, at least this lower world, was hidden from 
my view, but not by mist or vapour. 

I uttered a cry of surprise and pleasure, as suddenly I beheld spread 
before me, to the utmost limits of sight, a vast, snow-white ocean, 
its billowy waves at rest, with the foamy crest of each, lying one over 
the other, alone discernible, but a lovely golden hue resting over all. 
Was it a desert of snow? I thought; but it was so close I could almost 
touch it. No, it was the clouds of heaven—the snow-white, fleecy clouds 
one sees in a pure atmosphere resting in the west. They lay in a dense, 
motionless mass of undulated forms, flake over flake, light and aerial, 
and oh, how lovely! it was as if a full-flowing, wavy sea had been at 
once arrested by a shower of snow, and remained in magic thraldom, 
beneath its light, feathery burden. 

The day was one of the brightest possible; the clear, blue heavens 
and warm sun were above us, and every cloud beneath us; and no more 
material object to be seen till the grey-blue horizon on one side terminated 
the point of vision, which on the other was abruptly closed by colossal, 
almost perpendicular rocks bounding the tremendous precipice that edged 
our narrow path. 

The rounded, greenish peak of the mountain, which my feet touched, 
just rose above this lovely sea of clouds, and formed a singular promontory, 
looking like a remnant of matter left to show where a world had been ; 
and, cut off by a mighty chasm and an impassable barrier from all other 
view, one might fancy oneself in a separate world, placed in a midway 
station between what is and what is to be. 

We went on up a spiral stair of rock, the blue rocks forming a gloomy 
tower like those of feudal times, within which we thus mounted, and 
wound, upward and upward, while in the chasm, a thousand feet deep 
beside our narrow path, we might fancy the fearful oubliette, down which 
the prisoner of our fanciful tower might be cast, as in those romantic 
days we love to hear and tell of. And here, beside me, peeped out 
from their stony bed the prettiest, most smiling, yet melancholy-looking 
little flowers, the fair, gentle, elegant prisoners of my fancy-formed tower. 
An Anne Boleyn, a Jane Grey, a Mary of Scots, were each presented 
to me in the delicate things which the guide gathered for me, and told me 
to bring to England. I did so. 

“Voila le Port,’ cried my watchful guide; and the little pony rested its 
fore-feet on the rocky step, made two or three quick, successive bounds, and 
carried me up on the platform of rock, before that most singular door, 
or entrance ; and, walking up to it, placed its fore-feet in Spain, while the 
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hinder remained in France. And there I stopped, till less selfish thoughts 
made me jump down, and setting the dear little creature at liberty, and 
allowing a free passage to the rest of my party, I stood alone in the 
Port de Venasque. 

The Port de Venasque is a door without an upper lintel, cut by the 
hand of Nature in a vast ridge of rock, which forms a mighty boundary 
between two powerful nations. Standing in this strange, natural doorway, 
with the rocks and the deep precipice at their feet behind me, imme- 
diately before my face towered up, and stretched along in its vast, gloomy 
extent, the Maladetta, or Accursed Mountain of the Spanish Pyrenees, 
with its everlasting and, until lately, untrodden snows, and its painful 
recollections of the adventurous guide whose bones rest within them. 

A small plain, or hollow, was immediately beneath, and over the centre 
of this hovered, with wide-spread wings, a splendid eagle; it was the 
only living thing. My view from that window in the rock presented 
me with a picture which can at any instant be rendered present. [ 
have been thankful even that that eagle chanced to be where it was. 

In a recess at one side the guides were busy opening corn-bags and 
attending to the refreshment of the horses. Leaving the men and horses 
together, we went to refresh ourselves; and, seated on the soil of Arragon, 
feasted on a hard egg and that unpalatable but refreshing drink called vin 
ordinaire. We were seated then in the Val d’Esserra, with the frowning 
Maladetta on one hand, and the stern Port de Venasque on the other. 
Opposite to us was the road to Venasque; along the side of the wall 
of rock called Penna Blanca ; why, I know not, for it is as dark as can 
be. While we sat reposing here, forth through the Port issued, stately 
and slow, on his mule, the mayor of that town, and behind him marched, 
on foot, my spirit or wizard of the mountains. Behind us was the Tron de 
Taureau, an immensely deep hole in the rock, the waters contained in 
which appear debarred from all possible means of escape. But, says 
report, and I believe the wise also, these waters, which are formed from 
the uncongealed snows of the Maladetta, sink under ground, there form 
themselves in secret into one great source of a mighty and _ beautiful 
river, which issues from its dark birthplace and mysterious cradle at 
Artignes Tellina, where it first rushes into sight in all the joyousness 
and wild vivacity of youth, tumbles down on the plain in a passionate, 
tumultuous cascade, hurries on in the gladness of liberty, until, grown 
tamer and more useful, it unites with its kindred tributaries, and flows on 
in all the power and grace of manhood, the majestic and splendid Garonne. 

Near to this mysterious hole are the Port de Picade and the Port de 
Pommereau, although, as the guide remarked, ‘‘ There is no door.” Here 
a path strikes off by an easier descent to Bagnéres de Luchon, by 
which you can pass out of the province of Arragon into that of Catalonia; 
and, almost directly re-entering France, reach the hospice by another 
and easier route than was pursued in coming. We were not, however, 
going back to Luchon. From the summit of the sierra, however, we 
had a fine view. The Pic de Picade is so called from a vast obelisk 
of rock which surmounts it. It is a strange, wild scene, viewed on a 
day when the skies were bright and the sun resplendent and scarcely 
a breath stirring. How different must be its aspect to that it would 
present in storm and gloom ! 





